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Editorial... 


To echo last month’s Say Man column, what a year 1964 is going to be. Visits from Chuck 
Berry, Little Richard, John Lee Hooker, Sonny Boy Williamson, The Blues Gospel Caravan, 
Carl Perkins, and the impending visits by Howlin’ Wolf, Jimmy Reed, Bo Diddley, and 
another blues package this autumn, together with the possibility of tours by Tommy Tucker, 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, and the legendary Sleepy John Estes, leaves one gasping for breath. As if this 
was not enough, return trips for Chuck Berry and Carl Perkins are being planned. There is even 
a rumour that James Brown may come over, complete with band. There is no doubt that rhythm 
and blues is becoming a big attraction, not only in the clubs, but also in the theatres as well. The 
general trend seems to be, blues and gospel artistes for T.V. and concerts, and the wilder performers 
for one-night stands. Certainly the success of Chuck Berry’s tour, and the fervour with which 
Little Richard was received, would appear to indicate that we are ready for another rock age, with 
rhythm and blues being a consistent attraction for people who want to hear music with some guts 
to it, as opposed to the watery wailings of so many of the “pop” groups that up until now have 
had the scene more or less to themselves. 

Is rock’n roll coming back? Will rhythm and blues fans who buy this magazine want to read 
about artistes like Larry Williams, Dale Hawkins, Frankie Ford, Bill Haley, Jerry Lee Lewis, The 
Coasters, The Olympics, and other great rock ‘n roll exponents? Or will they accuse RN B SCENE 


of going ‘commercial’? The point here is that a lot of present day rhythm and blues collectors 
were avid rock ’n roll fans in the late fifties. Sick and tired of hearing their favourite rock numbers 
ruined by ‘beat’ groups they began buying blues. But a lot are still faithful to their old idols. The 
fact that many rock ’n roll stars, like Little Richard for example, went down so well on stage, goes 


a long way towards proving this point, especially when one considers that he has had but few 
releases here in the last five years. 


Whatever your feelings on the subject, I would like to hear them. Write to 
The Editor, R’N B SCENE, 540 Wilbraham Rd., Chorlton-Cum-Hardy, Manchester. 21. 
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A BLUES DOWNPOUR 


On Thursday, the seventh of 


May, The Folk, Blues, and 
Gospel Caravan found itself at 
“Chorltonville,” the scene of a 
forthcoming Granada Televi- 
sion production. Using a now- 
near deserted railway station, 
Granada recreated an atmos- 
phere of the Deep South, with 
such accessories as “Wanted” 
posters, goats, an odd chicken 
or two, rocking chairs, (put 
to great use by cousin Joe), and 
what appeared to be a surrey, 
with a fringe adorning same. 


Muddy was first to appear, 
singing flip side of his recent 
Chess single, “You can’t Lose 
What You Never Had.” The 
rendition of this was somewhat 
hampered by a train, which 
arrived amid much confusion, 
and disgorged a hundred blues 
fans who didn’t do anything 
to aid the camera-man. Things 
got more settled after this, and 
we were treated to some typi- 
cally great Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee, from the 
far end of the opposite plat- 
form. 


Cousin Joe, who was one of 
the surprise hits of the tour, 
went to the piano, and sang 
his famous “Fried Chicken 
Blues.” This was _ received 
with great acclaim, and it must 
be mentioned here that this 
extremely likeable man_ kept 
amusing us all through the 
rest of the show, even at the 
risk of being drowned. 


This leads us into one of the 
most spectacular rain-storms 


Within 
everyone who was not securely 
under cover was soaked to the 


ever seen. minutes 


skin. This resulted in most of 
the general public, who had 
somehow managed to wander 
in, to wander out, fast. Thus 
the scene was left clear for 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe, who, 
accompanied from her surrey 
by cousin Joe, walked down 
the platform and rocked, some- 
what predictably, into “Didn't 
It Rain.” Her guitar playing 
was a real shock. Powerful 
and modern, it certainly chan- 
ged quite a few people’s ideas 
about Gospel music. Though 
Sister Rosetta never loses the 
touch with her music, she also 
has a great sense of fun, and 
clearly the audience loved her 
every note. 

Otis Spann, Willie Smith 
and Ransome  Knowling, 
rocked solidly in the back- 
ground as Muddy came on 


again to sing his time-worn 
“Hoochie Coochie Man,” 
and “Got My Mojo Workin’.” 
By this time a late evening sun 
was shining, and with any 
luck, we should enjoy some 
blues television when the show 
is screened on August the 
seventh. Certainly people 
seemed to enjoy themselves, 
and the artists took the weather 
in their stride, particularly cou- 
sin Joe, who was seen attacking 
the puddles on the far plat- 
form with great gusto. 


Granada is certainly doing 
a lot for Blues fans, and I, for 
one, hope they keep it up. 
This autumn should provide 
them with plenty of oppor- 
tunities for further spectac- 
ulars, and, if the success of last 
year’s “I Hear The Blues” 
Programme is anything to go 
by, we can look forward to 
some really fine viewing in the 
coming months. 


ww 


HOWLIN’ 


by Simon A. Napier 


One of the finest and most 
consistent blues singers since 
the war is due here in England 
this year. Very few people 
know or have written very 
much about “The Wolf” and 
biographical information is 
very hard to come by indeed. 
However, if and when—(he 
was coming before, but fell 
ill}—he makes it over, we'll 
be able to put that right! The 
first thing I ever heard by him, 
in common with many other 
people I’m sure, was his power- 
house version of “Smokestack 
Lightning,” issued here eight 
years ago on the old London 
“R & B” series of EP’s. 
Since that time Howlin’ Wolf 
has had many successes at 
home, and not a little acclaim 
in Europe. Thus it is rather 
ironical to find that his latest 
release here, which is doing 
very well and was even voted 
by a “popular” magazine as 
“Best R & B Record Ever,” 
is nothing other than “Smoke- 
stack Lightning.” With a few 
month’s concert and club dates, 
I've no doubt at all that 
Howlin’ Wolf will become as 
big a draw as fellow artists 
Sonny Boy Williamson and 
John Lee Hooker have proved 
to be during extended tours 
here. And as one thing leads 
to another, there’ll doubtless be 
a nice steady stream of great 
blues talent heading this way. 
In fact I was talking to Peter 
Grant about bringing over 
more great singers, and he 
told me that he’d booked 
Lightnin’ Hopkins and was 
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hoping to secure a booking for 
James Brown complete with 
band. Of such things were 
dreams made only a_ short 
while ago! But what of the 
Wolf? 


Chester Burnett, as he was 
christened was born in Arkan- 
sas something over fifty years 
ago—but even his birthplace 
and birthday are things not 
settled completely. Certainly 
he never made any impression 
as a blues singer until much 
later when he moved to Mem- 
phis, at the time quite a centre 
of activity blues-wise. He 
should on no account be con- 
fused with other who earned 
his nickname, as did J. T. 
Smith, best known as “Funny 
Paper” Smith, and billed “The 
Howling Wolf” on his recor- 
dings for Vocalion in the early 
1930’s; or an old man recalled 
by Lightnin’ Hopkins who 
wandered round Texas not too 
long ago, singing and em- 
phasising his songs with “wolf- 
calls.” Our Howlin’ Wolf 
probably got his name from 
his impassioned decrying sing- 
ing and his hard if not too 
imaginative, harp-blowing. 
Sure he had it before he made 
records, for his first issues on 
RPM are billed Howlin’ Wolf. 
These first recordings, done in 
Memphis for the _ Bihari 
Brothers, at the time almost 
sole recorders of the talent in 
these parts (which included 
great artists such as Junior 
Parker, Elmore James, Sonny 
Boy Williamson and many 


WOLF 


fine lesser knowns like the 
great Joe Hill Louis, Boyd 
Gilmore and Houston Boines 
etc... ), featured a fine band 
including pianist Joe Vallon 
and the later Muddy Waters 
guitarist Auburn ‘*Pat’’ Hare. 
Many of these early efforts 
are available on the Modern/ 
RPM reissue label Crown, on 
CLP 5240, and any Wolf fan 
I'm sure will have or would 
like to hear this album of 
vintage Howlin’ Wolf. 


Also playing on these first 
sessions was guitarist Willie 
Johnson, who stayed on and 
accompanied Wolf, who still 
played mouth-harp at the time, 
for his first records on the 
big Chicago combine, Chess 
Records. Willie’s fine playing 
can be heard on “Smokestack 
Lightning’ and many other 
Chess singles, some of which 
are featured on the first Wolf 
LP for Chess, LP 1434, a fine 
cross-section of his early work 
in Chicago. Already the music 
has changed, but not as in so 
many cases, for the worst! 
Compare the two versions of 
“Moanin’ at Midnight” on 
RPM and Chess and you’ll see 
why, on one of his greatest 
numbers, Howlin’ Wolf has 
gone from strength to strength. 
He is even more powerful than 
before, his throaty, threatening 
singing and his still ever- 
chilling harmonica phrasing, 
as heard on such fine numbers 
as the old blues “44,” the 
sinister “Somebody in my 
house” (later recorded by no 


less an artist as Lightnin’ Slim), 
and the beautifully constructed 
“IT asked for water.’ As an 
example of great Wolf, and 
his middle period, LP 1434 is 
a must for anybody’s collection. 
During this period Wolf had 
the benefit of the finest Chess 
studio-men including Otis 
Spann and the brilliant Henry 
Grey on piano, and it would 
seem hard to believe that he 
could possibly get to be any 
better. 


* * * 


The next phase in his record- 
ing career came when he gave 
up the harmonica sometime 
late in 1959. Before and just 
after this he put on record 
some of his greatest songs and 
ultimate performances, few of 
which are on LP but most can 
be obtained on Chess singles 
and may possibly one day soon 
be released by Pye, if as hoped, 
Howlin’ Wolf gets to England 
and up in the larger sales 


bracket. These include the 
haunting and un-Wolf-like 
“Natchez Burning’ (Chess 


1744), a theme recorded as long 
ago as 1939 by Gene Gilmore, 
and used at times by John Lee 
Hooker. As are all good 
blues, the story of the Natchez 
Fire is true, and though this 
isn’t the usual declamatory song 


R&B 


that Wolf is used to, it ranks 
as among his greatest. Prior 
to this was released “*Mr. Air- 
plane Man,” another wonder- 
ful song from the common 
realm of the blues, in which 
Wolf pleads “..... please fly 
down to Jackson for me.” 
Oddly enough, it was during 
this spell that Wolf produced 
the few sides that can be rated 
less than first-class, though at 
all times the instrumentation 
is excellent and Willie Dixon’s 
splendid _bass-playing _out- 
standing in these days of all- 
electric combos. 


* * * 


From 1960 there is none of 
the Howlin’ Wolf harmonica, 
though Sonny’ Boy _ has 
appeared in this role on a few 
numbers. The line-up has 
caused great speculation and 
still needs sorting out, but the 
truly outstanding guitarist on 
these latest recordings helps 
make Wolf’s current sound 
way above that of the rest of 
the Chess groups—even such 
reliable men as Little Walter, 
Muddy, Sonny Boy & Co. fall 
somehow a little short today 
when compared to the strength- 
to-strength stuff put out by 
Howlin’ Wolf. Of his recent 
output, several have been issued 
here in England, including 


“Down in the bottom,” “Little 
Baby”—a version of “My 
Babe,” “I ain’t superstitious” 
and others. All are fine, but 
on the reverse of ‘“Smoke- 
stack Lightning” is perhaps 
yet another Wolf “classic” — 
the old Jimmy Oden number 
“Going down slow,” a sort of 
vocal duet with Willie Dixon 
featuring some guitar and piano 
that is quite breath-taking in 
sheer power. This side has 
come in for quite some criti- 
cism from those who doubtless 
feel that Wolf does things with 
the song that its author never 


intended, but the unbiased 
listener will find this record as 
good as it’s distinguished flip. 
Most of these latest waxings 
are available on Chess LP 1469, 
which I’m sure Pye will release 
to anticipate or coincide with 
Howlin’ Wolf’s trip to Europe. 
If this indeed comes true, then 
we shall see an act which the 
Chicago set describe in awed 
terms—and Howlin’ Wolf will 
undoubtedly be here to stay... 


* * * 


Acknowledgments & Reference 
to a feature by John J. Broven 
and a discography by Kurt 
Mohr and Marcel Chauvard, 
Blues Unlimited number 3, 
July 1963. 


RECORDS” Barry Ancill Record 


We have a display rack full of blues 


and rhythm and blues releases, 
come in and browse. You will find us at 


Rendezvous 


The only specialist 
Rhythm and Blues Record Shop 


in the North. 


9 Blackfriars Street, off Deansgate, Manchester 


TEL. BLA 6278 


We are always ready to help you with any inquiry regarding r’n b records 


Don't forget .... 


drop inat.... BARRY’S RECORD RENDEZVOUS 


SCREAMIN’ 
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x x x * JAY HAWKINS 


To those of you who may 
be shipwrecked in the Pacific 
Ocean in the near future, I 
offer the following advice: head 
for Hawaii. There, in a club 
in downtown Honolulu you 
will find one of the greatest 
ravers of all time, the legen- 
dary Screamin’ Jay Hawkins. 
Those of you who still treasure 
his Fontana release of his 
fantastic disc “I Put A Spell 
On You,” will be glad to know 


that Jay is still in touch with 
the world of records, and has 
cut two songs for the “Sound 
Of Hawaii” label, “Whammy,” 
and “Seems Like You Just 
Don’t Care,” on an L.P. called 
“Nite At The Forbidden City.” 
The former is a voodoo number 
full of references to mojo 
bones, moonlight, and shot- 
guns, while the second is a 
more conventional — rocker. 
Jay’s voice is more powerful 
than ever, and according to 
Don and Dewey, who saw 
him recently, his stage act 
still remains one of the most 
exciting in the world. ‘Man, 
it turned the clock back six 
years to see him up there doing 
his ‘I Put A Spell On You’ 
routine,” said Don. 
* * * 

Screamin’ Jay’s life has al- 
ways been somewhat out of 
the ordinary. At high-school 
in Cleveland, Ohio he sang and 
played sax, he has served in 
the Army and Air Force. In 
late forties he was a professional 
boxer, (imagine Bo Diddley, 
also an ex-boxer, in the ring 
with Jay!), and beat the middle- 
weight champ of Alaska, Billy 
McCan. Jay has a deep bari- 
tone voice, and, although he 
could probably have made it by 


singing straight, he worked up 
a wild comedy routine to go 
with it. In 1954 Fats Domino 
heard him, and took him on 
tour. Famous for his crazy 
wardrobe, including his zebra- 
striped suits, and large polka- 
dotted bow ties, Jay was one of 
the great characters to emerge 
from the golden rock era. 
Today, married, and looking 
forward to settling down and 
raising a family he still has 
countless admirers. 


* * * 


Nearly four months ago, 
Jay was stabbed by a jealous 
girl singer and spent some time 
in hospital. According to his 
manager , Jack Cione, this was 
because Jay married a local 
Hawaiian girl. Jay has now 
recovered, and is once again 
in top form. Although a tour 
here for Jay seems somewhat 
in the nature of a dream, 
stranger things have happened. 
If he should make the trip, 
club had better 
strengthen their stages, for, in 
what could be another era 
when wild men are drawing 
the crowds, Jay can more than 
hold his own. Just don’t say 
I didn’t warn you, that’s all. 


managers 


—The Editor. 


Suggestions for 
building a Rhythm and 
Blues Record Collection 


eS Ee SS eS ee ee 
This page is intended to help R’n Bfans who may be new to the music, or who do not have 


time to listen to many records before buying. 


It covers, for the main part, L.P.’s that were 


released some time ago, and which may have been overlooked. For reviews of up-to-date record 


releases, please see page 12. 


Boyd’s Blues. Eddie Boyd. 
Esquire E.P. 247. 
SS SS 
Five Long Years/The Stroller 
/Picture In The Frame/Noth- 
ing But Trouble. 


This E.P. has been available 
for some time without receiving 
much attention. This is a pity, 
because it contains four modern 
blues which earn themselves a 
place in any rhythm and blues 
lover’s collection. The much 
recorded “Five Long Years” is 
the standout track, with Eddie 
Boyd leading his small group 
through one of his own com- 
positions. The backing is sup- 
plied by Jump Jackson on 
drums, Eugene Pierson on 
guitar, and Robert Lockwood 
Jr. on bass-guitar. I have 
seen quite a few copies of this 
E.P. in record shops, but with 
the current trend of deleting 
material after only a few mon- 
ths on the market, they may 
vanish and never be heard of 
again at any time. Well worth 
having if you see it about. 


Rhythm And Blues Showcase. 
Vol. 2. Pye NEP 44022. 


The Walk-Jimmy McCrack- 


lin/I got To Find My Baby- 
Little Walter/Messin’ With 
The Man-Muddy Waters/You 
Gonna Wreck My Life-How- 
lin’ Wolf. 


Three new tracks to British 
record buyers, and one that 
has been previously issued, 
make a great package. Jimmy 
McCracklin’s track, available 
here in 1958 has a solid boun- 
cing beat to it, and still sounds 
as good as ever. Muddy’s 
“Messin? With The Man” is 
not in his usual style by any 
means. This is a hard rocker, 
and contains a sax solo. It will 
appeal to those who like to 
dance, as well as listen to 
rhythm and blues. The other 
two tracks are perhaps the 
best on the E.P. .. . Little 
Walter is predictably good on 
a number that a lot of people 
will have by Chuck Berry, 
while Wolf’s “You Gonna 
Wreck My Life” is the stand- 
out of the record It has 
that wonderful deep sound, 
and is comparable to his 
famous “Smokestack Light- 
nin’. An E.P. that will keep 
itself in constant use. 


I'm Jimmy Reed. 
1004. 
SS SS 

Honest I Do/Go On To 
School/My First Plea/Boogie 
In The Dark/You Got Me 
Crying/Ain’t That Lovin’ You 
Baby/You Got Me Dizzy/ Lit- 
tle Rain/Can’t Stand To See 
You Go/Roll And Rhumba 
/You're Something Else/You 
Don't Have To Go. 


Vee Jay 


This was Jimmy Reed’s first 
L.P., and, in the opinion of 
many Reed enthusiasts, his 
best. The tempo varies widely, 
from the quiet “Little Rain” to 
the rocking “Go On To 
School.” It includes a fas- 
cinating instrumental called 
“Roll And Rhumba,” which is 
unlike anything else he has 
recorded to my knowledge. 
Although some people claim 
that Reed is a little monot- 
onous, this L.P. can be des- 
cribed as anything but. It is 
solid rhythm and blues through- 
out, and stands the test of time 
very well. If you dug _ his 
“Carnegie Hall” L.P. which 
was released over here on 
Stateside, you will also, in all 
probability, go for this one 
too. 


This feature will be continued in future editions of R’n B Scene 


MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY NOW! 


CARL PERKINS 


Carl Perkins has taken Great 
Britain by storm. This tall, 
well-built, singer-guitarist, 
known here only on the stren- 
eth of his old hits dating 
from his “Blue Suede Shoes” 
days, was received with more 
acclaim than most American 
stars who have current hit- 
parade successes. The reason 
for this is not hard to see. Not 
only can he reproduce his 
wonderful guitar sound on 
stage, but he also is perfectly 
at home doing more recent 
material, and, in the process, 
creating a storm of excitement 
that is seldom equalled. 


Carl Lee Perkins was born 
in Tiptonville, Tennessee, on 
the ninth of April, 1932. Since 
birth he has been surrounded 
by music, mainly in the country 
and western idiom. He men- 
tions his two favourites in this 
field as Hank Williams, and 
Jim Reeves. For the more 
rocking kind of music he goes 
for Elvis Presley, and Jerry 
Lee Lewis, (also, in their 
earlier days, Sun recording 
stars). He has his own combo 
in the States, consisting of his 
brother Clayton on bass, and 
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Tony Moore on drums, with 
Ed Starr on rhythm guitar. 
His first big break came in 
1948 when he entered a talent 
competition for guitar, and 
was encouraged to pursue his 
playing further. This led Carl 
along the trail to stardom, and 
of course the fantastic “Blue 
Suede Shoes.” This hit num- 
ber one in all the charts, 
Country and Western, Rhythm 
and Blues, and Pop, almost 
overnight. Carl followed up 
his hit with many more, in- 
cluding “Pink Pedal Pushers,” 
“Boppin’ The Blues,” “Your 
True Love,” and the song that 
he frequently opens his show 
with, “Matchbox.” —Inciden- 


CARL 
PERKINS 


Photo 


Brian Smith w 


tally, Jerry Lee Lewis played 
piano on the last two records 
mentioned. Carl tends to 
play more in the country vein 
in the States these days, but, 
with the increased interest in 
the big beat, may well return to 
his original style for more and 
more personal appearances. 
As a person Carl is one of 
the most friendly people you 
could wish to meet. Nothing 
is too much trouble, and he will 
talk, pose for photographs, and 
sign autographs for hours on 
end, even after the gruelling 
strain of the one-nighter stands 
he has been making in this 
country. He is looking for- 
ward to coming back on ano- 
ther tour, and says that he is 
extremely keen to continue ma- 
king discs in his old style to 
please those who have faith- 
fully followed his career, and to 
quote him on the subject, “I 
wish the Atlantic was just like 
a stream, so | could step out 
of my house, and cross to 
England anytime I wanted.” 


c 


Answers to 
Last 
Month’s 


Quiz 


1. McKinley Morganfield. 


. Hush, Hush, Big Boss Man, 
Found Love, Where Can 
You Be. 


3. Swanee River Hop, Fats’ 
Frenzy, Second Line Jump, 
etc. 


nN 


4. Rainin’ In My Heart. 
5. Guitar, Bass-Guitar. 


6. Art-Tone, Imperial, Chess, 
Premium, etc. 


7. Lawdy Miss Clawdy. 
8. Eddie Boyd. 


9. Broken Arrow, Got To 
Find My Baby, Too Poop- 
ed To Pop, ete. 


10. Goin’ Down Slow. 


Result 


The winner was 


Bob Bell, 
1, Grange Road, St. Cross, 
Winchester, Hants. 


Runners-up were, 
A. J. Crisp, Cheltenham; 
Neil Carter, Stockport; 
Jan Thompson, Preston; and 


Stuart Diner, Manchester. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements should be received by the Ist of the month prior to publication. 


Rate 6d. a word. 


Established as the North’s 


most authentic R’N B group, 
the Blues Giants. Enquiries: 
D. Conrad, 97 Devonshire 
Street, Salford, 7. Tel. BRO 
2341. 


The Long & The Short, 
who are the top Wigan Rhythm 
and Blues Group, can be 
booked solely in the North 
through the L.E. Agency, Cross 
Street, Hindley. Wigan 55500. 


The Official Carl Perkins 
Fan Club is run from 54 
Shayfield Drive, Manchester 
22. S.A.E. for details. 


For details of advertising in 
this column write to: “R’N B 
SCENE” advertising dept., 540 
Wilbraham Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester 21. 


Photographs of many r’n b 
stars available from Brian 
Smith, 54 Shayfield Drive, 
Manchester 22. Send S.A-E. 
for details. 


Many thanks to all those who 
replied to Screamin’ Jay Haw- 
kins advertisement in last issue. 
Messages forwarded to Jay. 
Watch for details of wildest 
fan club in the world starting 
soon. 


& % 
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CHUCK JACKSON 


—really big on the U.S. scene, now maybe a breakthrough in Britain? 
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JOHN LEE HOOKER 


by BOB GROOM and ROGER EAGLE 


For many years John Lee 
Hooker has been a name to 
conjure with amongst British 
blues enthusiasts. His early 
records were imported into 
this country in the °S0’s, long 
before they were released on a 
large scale as is the case today. 
However, John Lee Hooker is 
now part of the rhythm and 
blues movement, inescapably, 


even though he will tell you 
that he is a blues singer, as 
opposed to a rhythm and blues 
artiste. His style of music, 
with its simple rocking appeal, 
or story-telling narration, (as 
in “Tupelo,” or “The Great 
Fire of Natchez’) has caught 
on to an extent which tends 
to make blues fans of long- 
standing wonder exactly what 


John Lee Hooker about to go on Stage 
at the Twisted Wheel—Photo Brian Smith 


the world’s coming to, 


His club appearances, with 
John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers, 
have proved him to be an 
artiste who can appeal to the 
wide public who bought *Dim- 
ples,” as well as satisfy the 
people who have come to 
hear “Hobo Blues,” **Maudie,” 
“Crawlin’ Kingsnake,” “I’m 
Going Upstairs,” “Don’t Turn 
Me From Your Door,” etc., 
etc. A lot of words have been 
written about John being 
“starkly primitive,” “earthy,” 
and other phrases that might 
suggest he has never worked 
outside a small Southern town 
before. In fact, John Lee is 
very hip to what sort of mater- 
ial his audiences dig. “The 
kids want to hear jump num- 
bers,” he'll say, on being asked 
to sing more slow blues, “but 
if you think they'll dig it, sure 
I'll do some blues.” 


Attacked everywhere by au- 
tograph hunters, he maintains 
an air of quiet friendly charm, 
occasionally bursting out with 
laughter and slapping his knee 
when a joke has been made. 
If one has a chance to talk to 
him on his own for any space 
of time, not a common occur- 
ence, he will tell you with pride 
of his wife and family in 
Detroit. His wife’s name is 
Martella, and they have four 
children; Robert, Johnny Lee 
Jr., Vera, and Diane. He will 
also regale you with stories of 
the U.S. blues scene. (It’s a 
great pity than many such 
stories are unprintable). He 
did say that he would ask 
Willie Mae Thornton and Big 
Maybelle to get in touch with 
R’N B SCENE sending news of 
their careers at the present 
time. Great. One thing that 
does impress anyone inter- 
viewing John Lee is that he 
tries to answer all questions as 

continued on page 14 


by Roger Eagle and Alan Jackson 


I Want To Shout The Blues 
John Lee Hooker. Stateside 
SL 10074. 


I’m Leaving/Love Is A Bur- 
ning Thing/Birmingham Blues 
/I Want To Shout/Don’t Look 
Back/I Want To Hug You/ 
Poor Me/I Want To Ramble 
/Half A Stranger/ My Grinding 
Mill/Bottle Up And Go/One 
Way Ticket. 


This L.P. presents two sides 
of John Lee Hooker, musically 
speaking. Those who enjoyed 
his “Folk Lore” L.P. will go 
for the second half, which 
contains some really excellent 
blues. John is backed for the 
most part by drums and bass, 
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with possibly a rhythm guitar, 
on the last five tracks. “My 
Grinding Mill” is particularly 
good, with “Half A Stranger” 
running it a close second. This 
is where we hear the real John 
Lee, as opposed to the girl- 
choir and sax laden first side. 
It is interesting to note that two 
songs on this L.P. are re-makes 
of ones he has done in the past, 
these being “I Want To Hug 
You,” and “Half A Stranger.” 
The latter has lost none of its 
original feel, but there is no 
improvement in the former, 
with the girls echoing behind 
John’s singing. The sleeve 
notes say that he is one of the 
few authentic blues singers left. 
This may be true as far as his 
voice goes, but his backings 


can be pretty agonising when 
compared to his earlier work. 
So please Vee-Jay, let’s have 
more of the John Lee Hooker 
we know and love, and less of 
this “Big Soul” idea. Definitely 
worth buying, but I think it'll 
be the second side that will be 
played most. 


* * 


The Sound Of Cyril—Cyril 
Davies Pye E.P. NEP 
44025. 


I had thought that there were 
more of Cyril’s sides in the can 
for Pye, but apparently not. 
The tracks on this E.P., are of 
course simply his two single 
releases for that company. 


Cyril lived for the blues. 
Of this there is no doubt. 
The music is loud, but good. 
The exciting “Country Line 
Special” is still, to my mind, 
the best rhythm and_ blues 
record made in this country, 
whilst his version of “Preaching 
The Blues,” with Cyril’s harp 
wailing away above his strong 
backing group, shows that, 
had he lived, Cyril would be 
boss of the current rhythm 
and blues scene. An E.P. that 
should sell very well over quite 
a long period of time. 


* * 


Apollo Saturday Night—Var- 


ious Artists. London. 


I Found A Love/Alabama 
Bound/—The Falcons. Pain 
In My Heart/These Arms Of 
Mine/—Otis Redding. Misty 
/Say Yeah/—Doris Troy. Rock- 
ing Chair/Walking The Dog/ 
—Rufus Thomas. Ain’t no- 
thing To Me/Speedo’s Back 
In Town/—The Coasters. 


RECORD REVIEWS —continued 


Groovin’/Don’t Play That Song 
/Stand By Me/—Ben E. King. 
What'd I Say—Finale. 


This is a live recording, cut 
at the famous Apollo theatre, 
where so many stars consolidate 
their reputations, and some- 
times lose them. I’m afraid 
that Ben E. King does not 
come out very well for the 
“star” of that particular night’s 
performance. His voice is as 
good as ever, but the backing 
sags in places, and the general 
sound is not brilliant by any 
means. Strangely enough it’s 
the three least familiar acts 
that come off best. The Fal- 
cons, with their high-pitched 
lead singer, are very impressive, 
while Otis Redding gives very 
intense versions of two of his 
hits. Doris Troy bounces into 
action after the dramatics of 
Otis Redding, and swings hap- 
pily. Her “Say Yeah” con- 
tains a good sax solo from our 
old friend King Curtis, who 
backs the artists throughout. 
Rufus Thomas is good, but I 
missed his guitar work that is 
such a feature of his songs. 


Although working with an 
unfamiliar group, his “Walking 
The Dog” comes across very 
well, the crowd loving every 
minute of it. The Coasters’ 
humour is very American on 
their two tracks, which were 
released on a single a few 
months ago. I found myself 
wondering what everyone was 
laughing at in a few places, it 
may well be that they are a 
very visual act, and one or two 
of their lines may have been 
lost by their not being near a 
mike at the time, but in all 
they fit in well on the bill that 
is certainly popular with the 
audience. Listen to it before 
buying. 
* * 


Pawn Shop Blues. Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee. 
Realm E.P. REP 4002. 


Dissatisfied | Woman/Pawn 
Shop Blues/Goin’ Down Slow 
/Mean Old Frisco. 


An excellent example of the 
work of these two consistently 


The next edition will fea- 
ture a record advice col- 
umn. If there are any 


questions you would like 
answering about rhythm 


and blues records, drop a 
line to the address on 
page two. Please put 
“Record Advice Dept." 
on the envelope. 


popular bluesmen. They swing 
like mad, and each one of the 
four tracks presented here can 
be favourably compared to 
any one of their other many 


fine recordings. On side one 
we hear a piano, which helps 


to keep a heavy rocking beat 
going, while on the side two, 
the brilliant ‘““Mean Old Fris- 
co,” released here previously 
on an L.P., proves that these 
two cheerful and much liked 
men can more than hold their 
own against the electronically 
boosted sounds of younger 
artistes. Well worth buying. 


If so you owe to yourself to read the most informative 
periodical on the subject... . We're talking about 
BLUES UNLIMITED 


It can be obtained from 38a Sackville Street, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


BLUES 
ENTHUSIAST ? 


Subscription 12s. per six issues, inland or overseas. 
All postal orders, money orders payable to Simon A. Napier. 


Special feature on John Lee Hooker coming soon 


Remember BLUES UNLIMITED is the magazine .. Simon Napier the man... write now 


RECORD REVIEWS— continued 


American Folk Blues Festival 
1963 Fontana TL 5204. 


Wish Me Well—Memphis 
Slim/I| Have No Friends—Big 
Joe Williams/Sittin®’ And Cry- 
ing The Blues; Crazy For My 
Baby— Wee Willie Dixon | 
Grant Spivey—Victoria Spivey! 
Matt’s Guitar Boogie—Mart 
“Guitar” Murphy/1_ Don’t 
Know; Sonny Boy’s  Har- 
monica Boogie—Sonny Boy 
Williamson/It's Too Late To 
Cry—Lonnie Johnson/Had My 
Fun—Otis Spann/Five Long 
Years — Muddy Waters / Bye, 
Bye Blues—Ensemble. 


Recorded live in Germany 
last year, this L.P. re-creates 
much of the atmosphere of the 
television programme “I Hear 
The Blues” which included all 
these artistes with the exception 
of Otis Spann. Each track has 
something of interest, even 
though most of the material is 
predictable. Memphis Slim is 
his usual urbane self and his 
“Wish Me Well” rocks solidly. 
Big Joe’s “I Have No Friends” 
is a typical foot-stamping Big 
Joe number, and recalls vividly 
the picture of this bluesman 
sitting on a chair, guitar across 
his knees, tromping to the 
rhythm of his unique guitar- 
playing. Wee Willie is brill- 


Coming soon; 


Little Richard’s early 


days, with details of his 
records prior to signing 
with Speciality. 


iant as usual. He seems to 
create an aura around him 
whenever he takes a solo that 
is his, and his alone. Here we 
have two numbers, the first a 
slow blues, and the second a 
familiar rocker. Great stuff. 
Victoria Spivey is far too senti- 
mental for my liking. She 
goes through her “Grant 
Spivey” routine and does not 
excite much enthusiasm in the 
process. The next track fea- 
tures Matt Murphy, who does 
his well received boogie work- 
out. This includes a_ great 
Wee Willie Dixon solo and 
expert drumming from Bill 
Stepney. The Sonny Boy 
Williamson tracks are possibly 
the most interesting on the 
album. His “I Don’t Know” 
is taken somewhat more slowly 
than on his L.P., and_ his 
“Sonny Boy’s Harmonica Boo- 
gie”’ once again recalls this man 
in action most clearly. This 
is a solo number and draws 
great applause. On comes 
Lonnie Johnson to sing a crisp 
sad blues, which, with its clean 
guitar sound, is one of the 
highlights of the L.P. Next, 
Otis Spann, who was for some 
unexplained reason neglected 
on T.V. here, sings a version of 
“Going Down Slow’. After 
this Muddy comes on to sing 
Eddie Boyd's well-known “Five 
Long Years’. Muddy is as 
good as one can expect, yet 
somehow, something is miss- 
ing. I don’t know what this is, 
but I have a feeling that Muddy 
is not very fond of doing these 


large package shows, possibly 
because he prefers to make his 
own scene in a club. The 
finale is the usual mess, with 
Slim trying to keep some sort 
of order. The German audi- 
ence claps in unison, with no 
regard to any kind of beat on 
this last track, and I found it 
annoying, although I believe 
that it is their way of showing 
their appreciation. 


Did you miss out on the 
first edition- A copy will 


be sent to you by return 
for 1/3 inc. postage. 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


continued from page 11 


accurately as possible, unlike 
a certain harmonica player 
we could mention, but won't. 
(Have mercy). 


It’s certain that John will 
return to this country before 
long. I think that when he 
does, he will find he has a very 
large following waiting to hear 
more and more of his solid 
blues style. It is believed that 
his next release will be called 
“Flowers On The Hour,” a fine 
rocking number well suited to 
the tastes of not only those who 
rave about “Dimples,” but 
also to his more deep-rooted 
fans. One thing is certain, 
he'll get a great welcome 
whenever he cares to visit us. 
So hurry back John Lee 
Hooker, we need you. 


Nien behind the scene: 


No. 1 


Mike Bocock, ex-president 
of the Chuck Berry Fan-Club, 
lives, sleeps, and eats, with the 
music of his idol. Indeed, 
first thing in the morning, 
when lesser mortals may be 
tuning in to a “welcome to 
another day” type radio pro- 
gramme, Mike is activating his 
Berry collection. Probably, 
first on will be the latest release, 
which, even if its several weeks 
old will still need further study. 
Next maybe a series of Chuck’s 
instrumentals, followed by 
Mike’s favourite “Sweet Little 
Sixteen.” But whatever it is, 
it will be Berry. 


Mike, a native of Bolton, 
must be the world’s leading 
authority on Chuck Berry. 
It would take a brave man to 
dispute this fact. Not a week 
goes by without a communica- 
tion from the American Chuck 
Berry Fan Club, and not an 
evening fades before he has 
answered a pile of mail con- 
cerning the man himself. (When 


Mike Bocock 


Chuck Berry 


A dressing-room 
‘photo by 
Brian Smith 


he was president of the fan club 
he only averaged one night out 
every three months.) 


As a person, Mike is tallish, 
dark-haired, and wears glasses 
in times of danger. Although 
there is no doubt as to his 
favourite, he is not blind to 
the records of other artistes, 
and has a very respectable 
collection, especially of Muddy 
Waters, Bo Diddley, and Jimmy 
Reed. Aged twenty, with a 
girl-friend by the name of 
Janet, Mike hopes to visit 
Berry Park in Missouri later 
this year when it is completed. 
I hope that he will be in a 
position to write to R’N B 
SCENE and give us details of 
this exciting venture. For while 
Chuck is now once again 
hitting the headlines, Mike is 
quietly working away in the 
background, providing infor- 
mation and enthusiasm for one 
of the greatest rhythm and blues 
orientated artistes of all time. 
Long may he continue to do so. 


wv 


SPENCER DAVIES 


A Man to watch ! 


Originating from Birming- 
ham, Spencer Davies is building 
up a name for himself all over 
the country as a hard-working 
rhythm and blues performer. 
His music is based on a crisp 
guitar and harmonica format, 
and many of the numbers you 
will hear him sing in his many 
club appearances are his own 


compositions. 


Spencer first became interes- 
ted in blues about five years 
ago, when his mentors were 
Big Bill Broonzy, Muddy Wat- 
and Leadbelly. Playing 
and singing in Birmingham, 


ers, 


he soon made a name for him- 
self, and was called upon to 
provide a group to start resi- 
dencies at the Golden Eagle, 
and the Whisky A’Gogo, two 
clubs featuring rhythm and 
blues. His use of a twelve- 
string guitar, and a Jimmy 
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Reed-like harmonica appliance, 
soon established him as a little 
out of the ordinary. His visit 
to the Twisted Wheel on the 
opening of the all-night rhythm 
and blues sessions last Septem- 
ber, where he alternated with 
Graham Bond, proved that his 
style of music was coming in. 


and 


The group that backs him is 
The key man 
being Steve Winwood, who 
although very young, plays 
guitar and harp in a fashion 
that makes you sit up and 
start listening. Their first 
record, a cover version of John 
Lee Hooker’s “Dimples,” arou- 
sed a lot of interest, as it has 


a strong one. 


long been a favourite of their 
followers. But, for my money, 
the flip side, an original called 
“Sittin Here Thinkin’,”’ is the 
side that gives a better indica- 
tion of the potential that lies 
in this tough young blues 


group. 


A group that plays the music 
they like, as opposed to being 
forced to play more commer- 
cial material, is 
happy one. 
is no exception. You can sense 


usually a 
Spencer Davies 


that when they are on stage, 
with their sharp, attacking, 
sound wailing out of their 
amps., that here is something 
genuine. And something that 
is being liked everywhere they 
play. Good luck to them. 


the 
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JOHIN MAYALJI 


JOHN MAYALL 


John Mayall at last seems to 
be earning the recognition he 
deserves, his tribute to the late 
Elmore James is being dug 
heavily on all sides... .. as 
John Lee Hooker put it..... 
“He’s got a whole lot of soul” 


ay age Don Arden and Peter 
Grant must be congratulated 
for their recent Chuck Berry 
package tour, watch out for 
more great tours promoted by 
them this autumn... . Pat 
Meehan, Chuck’s road mana- 
ger, really knocked out by the 
star, both as a person and an 
entertainer . meanwhile 
Mike Bocock reported to be 
making offer for Chinese res- 
taurant in Bolton where Chuck 
had a meal..... More Dale 
Hawkins records please Pye, 
how about his fantastic version 
of ‘My Babe” for example? 


sarasts_¢ Far too little available 
here by Howlin’ Wolf, his 
“Smokestack Lightnin’ has 
been released here four times 
now . his Chess L.P. 
“Howlin’ Wolf” is brilliant. 
ne Have you noticed how 
many r’n b fans dig horror 
stories? this would 
appear to indicate that an L.P. 


by Richard Matheson might 
be a good idea (!)... . Highly 
recommended to Carl Perkins 


fans... . his “Dixie Fried” 
aiceseaake Great to see the return 
of the Speciality label, with 
Little Richard, and Don and 
Dewey, now what about Larry 
Williams? . . . . Much sought 
after in certain quarters, early 
Rufus Thomas singles on Me- 
teor and Chess; by the way, 
his version of Freddy King’s 
“Have You Ever Loved A 
Woman?” is brilliant, but bril- 
liant .... Slim Harpo a man to 
watch... . his “King Bee” 
would have sold like mad ona 
single. 


© Haws Johnny Hamp of 
Granada definitely our man in 
Blues T.V., he’s got something 
cooking for this autumn with- 
out doubt, apart from the 
Blues, Folk, and Gospel show 
filmed at “Chorltonville” .... 
with any luck Buddy Guy and 
Wee Willie should be happen- 
ing On our screens sometime in 
the not too distant future... . 
Jimmy McCracklin owns a 
club in Oakland, California, 
according to John Lee Hooker, 
and plays there with his nine- 


SAY MAN 


piece band about three nights 
a week .... Watch out for 
Frank Frost and the Night- 
hawks, on Sam Phillips’ Mem- 
phis-based label, they have a 
great, open guitar and_har- 
monica style . . . . Most of 
Bobby Bland’s singles are still 
available, on Vogue, but hurry, 
they won’t be soon... . What 
exactly is going on concerning 
the release of King records 
here? . . . . We could do with 
more Ike and Tina Turner 
discs, perhaps their rocking 
“This Man’s Crazy” would be 
a good idea... . Its nearly 
open warfare between rival 
Carl Perkins Fan Clubs, but 
the writer of this column can 
personally testify as to the 
authenticity of Brian Smith’s 
organisation 

London release Booker T. 
& M.G.’s LP. at least six 
months too late, while the 
Rufus Thomas album is about 
four months overdue... . and 
who suggested that they release 
“Pure Dynamite” by James 
Brown, which isn’t nearly as 
good as “Live At The Apollo” 
erage Old rock fans worrying 
about Imperial Wailers L.P., 
which includes a re-take of 
“Tall Cool One” . . . . Please 
T.V. companies, don’t put blues 
singers on “pop” programmes, 
many people still ill after the 
“Ready Steady Go” John Lee 
Hooker fiasco . . . . on the 
other hand an appearance by 
Bo Diddley on “Juke Box 
Jury” should wake things up a 
bit. ... by the way, Bo’s latest 
L.P. in the States is a package 
collection of his hits . : 


rock on until the next 
ereiewarte Daddy Cool. 


issue 
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The Twisted Wheel 


LATE 
NIGHT RHYTHM 


& BLUES 


Every Saturday from 12 midnight 


Brazennose Street, Manchester 
(off Albert Square) 
FORTHCOMING ATTRACTIONS 

Ist August .... Graham Bond Organisation 
The Bluesounds 
. Long John Baldry 
22nd August .... Tommy Tucker 
29th August .... Memphis Slim 
ADVANCE TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


8th August .... 
15th August ... 


